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fach Research Action Brief reports the 
findings of ♦ significant 'empirical research 
studies on a topic 'in ^educational 
management^ Fr6m these findings implica-^ 
Moos are dtawn for the operation 'of today's 
school^, thus serving, as a guide for 
enlightened administrative action. 

Jh\s Researqh Action i5r/<?/ was^ prepared by 
the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
'Manageme,nt for distributiah^ by the National 
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Staff Development 

tcliaatoi s looking loi a gixx! stall clovrlopnu'nt piogiain 
•arc forced to chwsc among lilorally lliousaiHls of very clif- 
forctu programs. The progiam*; laiigo fioin traditional uni- 
versity courses (o school-based workshops to overall schcK>l 
improvement programs, vSon\e programs are condensed into 
a day oi a week of intense activity, and others are ongoing, 
with. activities sprinkled throughout the year. Trainers in 
some sch(K)ls are local jKMsonnel, whereas other schcK)ls'' 
bryig in/piUsi_^c.ie consul . ' _ . ,^ 

Some staff ^evelopniq^l pro,^,rams use lectures, and 
others use demonstrations and simulated trials. Some orient ' 
evei yone towaid the^ same ge^eial objectives; others have 
individualized goals. Programs fj^nay be planned by teachers 
or by ac^iiinistrators or by a combination of both. 

Which progiams are best? Wfiat is jhe' host way ip help . 
teachers develop the new skills, knowledge, and attitudes 
they need and want? How can adn>inistrators help teachers 
in their professional growth?, y 

Unfortunately, going to the literature on staff "develop- 
ment is not much help^ A majority of publicafions arc evalua- 
tibn re|x)rts l ather than real retearch. In tliese . reports, 
usually adniinistrators m' teachers write up a program usCd 
in 'their school. It is almost always a silccessful j)rogram . 
since no one likes to publish fiVtlures. Measurement tech- 
niques are often subjective opinions or tests made up by the 
participfJhts. Re^iults section>i report fuzzy findings like 
''teachers felt the program helped then^ inij^rove their class-' 
room questioning techniques" or "administii^tors are proud 
of the noticeable improvement in teacher attitudes." Contr(jl 
groups are rarely i^sed because nq one wants to be left out of 
the exciting new program, . ' . 

Smart administrators and teachers lcK)k at these reports 
with more than a little skepflcism. Are they really so sitcccss- 
ful? Is a program Uiat was successful in another school^ 
certain to be succ<?ssful in. their own sclitK>l? ^ihM are the 
ingredients of a successful staff dcvelc)pmcnt program? 

Effective Techniques 

Fortunately, hidden among the many dubious reports' on 
staff development programs ate a few useful studies. One of 
these, a four-year, two-phase study by the Rand Corporation 
culminating in 1975 provided some Insights into the charac- 
teristics of effective staff development. ^ot initially focused 
on staff development, the study looked at approximately 
three hundred educational inhovations to determine why 
some innovative projects suecCed and others fail. The 
researchers found that certait? sthff (Jevelopment, strategies 
had great impact on the success of these innovations, ^ 

According to Berma^ri arid McLaughlin, researchers 
surveyed 852 administrator&and 689 teachers ancl conducted 
field studies that pllowed them ^to obse|:ve projects in 
ope rations. Two years after the initial research, they re- 
si}ryeyed one hur\dred pt^ojects 'aud revisited eighteen to 
determine which reforms had long-lasting effects.; 

The researchers dlscbverqd^ that several aspects of \ 
teacher ^taff dev^lopmetit' activities had "major, jwsitive 



effects" on project outcomes and continiialion. One wns 
training that was "concrete, on-going, and tcachei* specific." 
"Hands-on" training that allowed tcachei s to try out" new 
techniques and ask for the kind of assistance they needed 
when they needed it was ^host hkjMy to lead to successfj^JL^ 
programs The best trsiining addressed the s|><*c!fic needs of 
each individual teacher. 

In contrast, one-shot preimplcmenlation training wa?i 
usually not helpful to project staff. Becaii.se training and 
assistance needs df teachers clianged over time, even if train- 
ing was relevant it was not meaningful when presented 
hefoie the program had !*eally begun. 

Because of the need for ongoing iVssistaiHze, local 
resource |XMsonnel who could provide ''on<aH" advice were 
more effective than outside consultants whose advice was 
seen as too "general, untimely, and irrelevant." 

Observation of projects in o^|)er classrooms or disti icts 
>vas also found tobe a useful componcntof staff development 
because teachers could receive advice and encouragement 
fro!ii peers who had had a successful experience. 

. A ratlicr surprising finding was that giving extifi pay for 
training had either insignificant^ or negative effects. 
Apparently, teachers participate in training programs 
becat^se they beli«?ve they will help them to become better 
teachers and not because of extrinsic rewards. 

Another conclusioi\of the researchers was that principal 
participation in the training wjis vital. It 'appeared, that 
.principals needed togainicubwledge that would enable them 
it) help teachers with Y^'og^^^^'ti objectives and to show 
teachers that their efforts were supported. V 

In another report on, the Rand study, McLiiughlin and 
Marsh highlighted an additional conclusion. These authors 
, noted-that Vstaffvsupport" activities were extremely impor- 
tant in enabling teachiers to carry on succ^sful programs. 
^■"Skill-specific" training was not enougli//5ne component of 
staff support activities was regular project iryeetings where 
.teachers coiild discuss arid work on problems. Although 
these meetings became counte'rproductive if they degener- 
ated into mere recordkeeping or concentrated oh details of 
[Project adi;ninistration, they were found to be extremely 
helpful if teachers.Could use them to work together to solve 
immediate 'problems. 

Other staff support activities were teacher participation 
in project d€?cisior}s ' and the classroom assistance by^ 
resource personnel discussed by Berman and McLaughlin. 
Thesejpkctivities appeared to be necessary to affect teachers* 
■ attitudes and inspire commitment to the program. 
McLaughlin and Marsh found* that withput such support 
activities the effects of training faded and no long-lasting 
changes in teachers occurred. 

Effective Program Management 

Another, approc^eh to determining what make3 teacher 
in^ervicc effective was taken by Lawr-ence. He looked at 
ninety-seyent studies or evaluation rfejlbrts of inservice 
education and generalized about successful programs^. 
Although no single one of these reports is enough basis f^t 
choosing a program, the programs are more enlightening 
when looked at as a group. When the ninety-seven programs 



are compared, characteristics of .effective iMX)^',rjVfns can be 
sepai ated from those of lyss ellcctivc pro^',1 lun.s, iliid ns|xvts 
that are .iT|xrated!y a pai t of cKeci^vc pio^iams can be 
s|X)tted easily. 

Some ol the most interestinftc)f Lawrence's (inihn^',s>u'e 
clustered aixnind the nu\nagen>m)t of in.sci vice ccfucation. 
Several of these findings aie stiikingly sinula^ lo those ol the 
Rand study. Lawrence louud that education programs that 
have individualized activities are nM)r c likely to lucomplish 
their objectives than ai e prc)^i ams that have I'oiuinon activi- 
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tics lor all partic4p»iits. This, Is similar to Herman and 
Mcl^uigliliii's^ rituiings tlial (he mosl sticcrssftil slralc^i^vs 
arc *'tcachcr specific." ^ 

Another finding to echo the Rand stiid^' was the finding 
that* programs t)iat cniphasiz<j* dc^pionstralions, trials, and 
feedback ^\re nl^orc effective than those in which teachi^rs 
merely absorb jdeas for a fiitine time. This sounds a lot like 
Berinan and McLaughlin's conclusions aboiU "toncrtMe on- 
going." "hundson" programs. 

i Lawrence also note<l that school oased programs con- 
ducted by local su|km vixsors oi administrators apfx*ar more 
effective than those run by outside x>crsonnrl. Again, one is ' 
reminded of Herman and McUuighlin, this lime of theii 
findings about, the suj^eriority of Iwal resource |>ersonnel to 
consultants- 

U\wrencc I'pudd that teac^ier behavior Wijs affected by 
l><)th school-ba?ied and college based programs, buf tliat the 
school-based programs influenced more complex kinds of 
behaviors sucf^ as attitudes. Apparently programs at the 
school site are capa\?le of dping.more than conveying infor- 
niaiion; they a^^e cap^ble^of changing beliefs as Vvell. This 
finding is esfbecially interesting when coupled with 
McLiuighlin ancj Mai sh^s finding that just offering new skills 
is not enough to accomplish successful educational innova- 
tions in schools.lThey found that complex chajiges involving 
attitudes and mqtivation were very necessary if real changes 
were to be made\in the instructional program. . 

Finally, LawiWnce discovered that programs in which 
teachei^ participate as helpers and plantiers have greater 
succe*>5 in accommishing their objectives tKan do programs 
Conctuctc^d college pr other outside personnel without 
t cache r ass i s tancei 

Preferred ProgVams 

When selecting an inservice program it i&^also helpful to 
know the characteristics of progr ams prej^rred by teachers 
and administrators. Joyce and hi^colleagues did some pre- 
liminary investigating into teacher and administrator 
preferences, for inservice teacher education (ISTE). The 
researchers conducts loosely structured intieryiews with 
1.016 educators, including teachers, administrators, and 
college faculty. Although the interviewees were not a random 
Sample and the authorslstress that interviews were explora? 
tofy 2|nd intended to be merely prelirninary to a later'survey. 
they are confident that the findings '^identify fai^^Iy exhaus- 
tively the perceived issues, problems, and opportunities for 
constructive change in lOTE." 

Joyce and his associates uncovered a number pf concerps 
^nd opinions regarding inservice education, some of whic 
confirm the studies discussed earlier. The researchers dis- 
covered among all types of respondents a desire for teachers 
to have more rcspbnsibilityUOr the content of inservice pro- 
grams^. Few^ respondents wAnted administrators or college 
teachers (thosd traditioilaliyi responsible for program con- 
^tcnt) to hgive sole responsibility fo^^ determining programs. 

The researchers also found that all categories of inter- 
viewees were concerned about the need to relate training to 
Jpcal etifd on-the-job needs anafor tflictjers to/eceive train- 
ing when they need and want it This 'timeliness'' need was 



es|x*ciully crucial, 

1 hp e M\s less agreetnent on who shoulil be^i t'j<|x>nsible' 
for thb organization of inservice programs. In fact, each 
group quest ioifed (teachc'rs, administrators, college faculty) 
favored themselves as the res|X)nsible agents.^ 

A final finding presents a,con(iast to findings of the 
' liiwrence study. When aifiked about pi elei ences for trainers, 
only 2 |>ercent of the ics]x>ndents pi'cfei red local education 
agency iXMSonne! (inchicling administrators and curriculum 
supervisors) as trainers, while 15 jxrcent eho<;e consultants ^ 
and 20 percent chose colkge. faculty. This contrastj^with 
Lawrence's findings about the dcsSrabiHty of u??ing local 
'administrators rather than outside. consuUants, Why the 
trainers who would>bjC^l)e most useful for tijachers are those 
the least desired by tiQc educators ii>terYi<^\ved is jtomething 
of a puzzle. . 

Joyce and his colleagues hypothesized that teachers did 
"not want to have their evaluators as their trainers. Perhaps 
before teachers will feet comfortable with local administra- 
tive personnel as trainers, the functions of evaluatioh and' 
^training will have to be more clearly «cpaiated, 

In'anolher. smaller survey. Johnston and Yeakcy ques- 
tioned 313 teacWts ^nd tweiity-lhree a'dmipistrators Trom f 
, seventeen New /ersey efementaty schools. The hypothesis 
they tested was that administrator s'differ significantly from 
teachers in preferred contenft, methods, and p!anpi«g 
strategies of tfcacher staff development pi ograms. 

When preferences fc^' content were compared. Johnston • 
and Yeakey found that there was indeed significant disagree- 
ment. f^or instancy, urban administrators r«\nkcd4:ommunity 
rdationsi'as a topic they wbuld most prefer for feachei staff 
development mograms. whereas teachers ranked it as a least 
preferred to(flc. Similar differences were fomiJ on other 
topics. Johnston and Yeakey believed that administrators 
were interested in those topics most closely associated with 
their role and that teachers were interested in those rele- 
vant^tq their own role. 

The researchers also foimc) that administrators and 
teachers are not in agreemj^nt as to \vho «;hould plan and 
' conduct staff llevelopment workshops. Administrators 
prefer that they themselves plan the workshops,, but teachers 
prefer teacher and committee planning. \ 

Johnston and teakey concluded that the mo^t effective 
staff development wdrkshops would be those planned jointly 
by teachers and adj^ninistrators. They believe teachers need a 
chance to define their own problems and needs. They put it, 
'Tf this is done, administrators will find that teachers are 
more supportive of staff development programs, and in turn ^ 
the prografns are more effective/' 

Implications ; 

These findings suggest a number of guidelines for choos- . 
ing staff development programs, First, the persons respon^ 
sible foT programs would do well to choose those that jj^re . 
concrete and aimed at specific skills rather than theoretical. 
These programs should emphasize demonstrations and 
opportunities for staff to practice tHbnew skills and receive 
feedback. Lectures alonle promise to be less effective. 

BotK Lawrence and the Rand study indicate that 
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pt;i)grains should bo iiulividftWizod to adtlrrss ifu- irquiir 
mcnts of each pntficipant and relate to on thc^-job needs. 
Programs that oiler the sanic results j(o everyone will he less 
effective, » 

The Ix'st prograu)s appear to be ongoing— stretching 
tl\roughout the scIuk)! year— i athci tlian a shoi t workshop oi 
course that is soon foi gotten. Piogranis aie nu)i e Success! id 
at changing attitudes'if they occuj »t schix)l rather than else- 
where. Obs'ervation of other teachers who have niastered^uul 
are practicing the skills Ix-'ing taught ap|X'|\i's to be useful. 

Paying teitcliers to pai ticipate in programs api^ai s to be 
le^ss useful than providing J^rogi ains that ap|H*al to leac:hei s* 
motivation to improve their abilitit^s and become better 
teachers. >> , 

^ Findings of the Rond study indiciUe that priiK ipals ought^^ 
to be a part of staff development programs and show theii* 
knowlv'dge and sup|X)|'t of the piogram. Yet alllhree of the 
other studies emphasize that administrators shoiild not have4 
full res|X)nsibility loi planning programs. Te^^chers want and 
need to help ch(x>se program coi>tent and to pai ticipate as 
'hel|">ers aijcl planners. Administiators w))o take full charge 
without help from the staff will find their programs sadly 
.lacking in sup|X)i t. Administrators who igi^re the program 
will suffer the same fate. 

Furthermore, as the Rand study and the Li\wrence study 
^5oiNndicatc. teachers want ongoing participatiop tn project 
decisions. andpr*ograms that provide such pa;'tlc1pation are 
more suQcesjffiil. Regular project meetings/are im|X)rtant. 
not, as McLaughlin and Mhrsh emphasize, for administiative 
details but for dikcussion of real immediate probleiris and 
proposed solutions. / 

Th#se findings are all clearer and less ambiguous than 
the findings concerning who shjould be the trainers in staff 
development activities. Both the R^tid apd U^wrence studies 
indicate that local resource pel. sptmel. make better trainers 
tkm do outside consulfants. Yet Joyce and his research team" 
found that almost no one wanted local administrative per- 
sonnel 'for trainers. PerhapvS school staff members rather 
than adrninistrptprs should be recruited for use as trainers. 
Perhaps changes in evaluation procedures can be made to % 
make teachers feel Ipss tf)reatehed^hy the Idea of their supei • 
visors being used as trj^'nurs. / - v 

The same themes^ppear agaiq and again in. these four 
studie^: a need for more teacher participation in choosing 
and runnipg staff flevelopmertT^rograms; a call for less 
theory and intelkctualizing and more pr'ac<j[ce and participa- 
tiqn in program/activities; and a n^ed'^fj^r training that 
addresses cvet-yday on^he job needs and that is individual-, 
i/ed to meet the needs of each participant. These ar^thc 
lessons of res/arcfj on $taff dc*velopment. 
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